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FROM THE MEMiCAr AND AGRICULTURAL REG. 


LONG LIFE. 

Vary the various fonctions of the body. 
voluntary and involuntary motions, are per- 
formed with ease, and suffer no interrup- 
tion, the hody is said to be in health ; ina 


Considering 


contrary case it is diseased. 
the many dangers te which man is exposed, 
it is surprising he vould remain in health so 
long; and our astonishment increases w hen 
we reflect how often he escapes the dan- 
But 
rental nature frequently repairs the injury 
To set down 


gers prepared by bis own hand. pa- 
in a manner unknown to us. 
supinely with a notion, that if the Majesty 
of Heaven wills us to die, we certainly shail, 
in the use of means to prolong life; and if 
He wills the contrary, we shall live, in the 
neglect of those means, is a conduct un- 
scriptural and absurd. Disease may be con- 
sidered the consequence of the moral or ra- 
ther immoral condact of man, in deviating 
from a line prescribed by his Maker. 

The powers of life may be compared to 
the oil in alamp: in time they will be ex- 
hausted; they may be supported or dimin- 
ished ; when exhausted death invariably 
closes the drama. Death from mere old age 
may be compared to the extinction of the 
light when the oil is all consumed ; and death 
from disease,to the blowing out of the light, 
when the oil is not all consumed, and might 
have burned longer. There are laws in na- 
ture, by which man may arrive to maturity, 
to the summit of health and vigor; and 


| 


| 
| 
| 














there are laws, by which his powers of life 
There 
are the “ bounds which he cannot pass.” 


are lessened and finally exhausted. 


In order to extend 
life, mankind must be persuaded to return 
to ihat primeval state of nature, from which, 
history furnishes us almost incredible in- 
stances of iongevitv. The antideluyians en- 
joyed an unmterrupted state of health ;— 
their manner of hhving and vegetable diet 
They had 
little need to attend to their health, as the 


seeds of disease were little scattered in such 


was simple and not injurious. 


astate. We have deserted from the simple 
mode of lite, which prevailed in the primi- 
tive ages. We have acquired our improved 
state of mental culture, by saciificing to it 
much of our bodiy welfare We are less 
accustomed to consult what nature requires, 
with respect to diet, mode of lite, clothing, 
&c. than to follow fashious, customs and our 
own disordered inclinations. 

The desire of long lite is inherent in all 
human nature: and the possibility of pro- 
longing it was never doubted by the orient- 
als. ‘The circumstances which favour the 
attainment of long lite, are— 

1. Descent from long lived ancestors, or 
a certain bodily and menial disposition to 
longevity. 

2. A gradual growth of the facnities, both 
of body and mind.—'l ve early an exertion 
ot the powers either of body er mind, is de- 
structive. ‘Uhe paths of nature shonid be 
followed, and every thing which hastens the 


\ evolutions of the naturai powers, and every 





the common term of 














exertion of strength disporportiona ‘le to 
the ability of the individual, should be a- 
The age 
of man bears acertain proportion to the 


voided as of dangerous tendency. 
growth of his various powers. The design 
of nature is that man shall live longer than 
most of the lower animals; he of course re- 
quires a longer space of time to develope 
the faculties both of body and mind. WNa- 
ture resents every outrage committed on 
her treasures, and seldom fails to punish the 
transgressor with lingering disease or early 
dissolution. 

3. Inoring ourselves to the habits of sup- 
porting resisting the various impressions of 
external agency.— Man is capable of under- 
going the vicissitudes of air, weather, and 
climate, and can digest any article of food, 
if his stomach has not been wantonly induig- 
ed, without minute attention to time and re- 
gularity, it his duty or employment render 
it necessary ; but he who has been brought 
up tenderly (as it were in a hot-house) or 
he who has been previously accustomed to 
a hardy mode of life, and is seized with a 
whim of bestowing too much attention to his 
health, will suffer from small causes, and 
take cold at every change of the air, &c. 

4.Moderate exercise both of body & mind. 
—This adds to the powers of life, and is 
greatly conducive to the object in question. 
Equanimity, or that state of mind which is 
not disquieted by its own exertions, in men- 
tal research or other objects, is conducive 
to long live. Fatigue of mind is ruinous to 
the body. Profound speculation, where the 
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mind is continually absorbed ‘in abstruse in- , Food should be taken moderately, well mas- 
quiry,cxhausts the powers of life, and brings | ticated, and with a serene mind ; it should 


premature old age. 

\ steady and equal progress through 
life.—He whom neither joy convulses, nor 
ol . ei "rodeos } - diva af iife % 
mn aly MOLY corrodes, Whos arama ot iife is 
not chequered by too sudden vicissitudes, 
may expect with some probahility, a long | 
enjovment of that life to which he has be- 


come ha'ituated. Grief destrovs digestion, 


and relaxes the system. Fear weakens and 
disposes to disease. Anger inflames, and 
sometimes produces immediate death, All 
the passions, When carried to excess, bring 


on formidable diseases, 


6. ‘Temperance in eating and drinking.— 
There ts scarcely an instance of any person 
who has attained uncommon longevety, who 
has not been regular in his diet and manner 
of living. Every one should study his own 
constitution, and regulate his mode of life 
accordingly; he should make his own ex- 
perience his guide in what he finds most 
suitable and convenient. A sound state of 
digestion greatly favors the attainment of 
advanced age; and there is not a surer 
symptom of approaching dissolution in aged 
persons, than complaints of indigestion.— 
Those who wish to preserve a sound state 
of digestion will observe temperance. We 
are liable to commit great errors both in 
quantity and quality of food, but especially 


the former; and every satiety is an outrage 


on the powers of digestion, which is of the | 


utmost consequence to the welfare of the 
individual le who eats slow!y and mode- 
rately at several dishes of food, will less in- 
jure his stomach, than one who eats immod- 
erately of one or two favorite articles. We 
ought to eat as much as is necessary to sup- 
ply the waste suffered by the body, and that 
slowly, as the sudden expansion of the sto- 
mach is injurious, by diminishing the elastic- 


ity of its Hbres. Te who eats slowly, will 


feel himself satisfied when he has received | 


} 


a due gnantity; but he who swallows his 


food too quickly. withont proper mastica- 


tion, will only think he has eaten enough, 


| of supper until the time which nature points 
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be taken at proper intervals, early in the 
morning, at noon, and not protract the hour 





out for rest. The most simple food is the | 


most salubrious, and every person ought to 


attend to the effect which the various ali- 


when the food occasions a sense of weight | 


and pressure. Eat of one kind of meat at 


one time, but at all events eat of that dish | 


first which is the most palatable. This is an 


important rule, and he who observes it, 1s 


imal food when too freely used, tends to a 


| 
| ments produce, ant judge for himself. An- | 
' 


putrescent state of the fluids, and vegetable | 
food is acescent, and corrects the putrescent 
tendency of animal; hence about three 
fourths of vegetable food and one fourth of 


animal, are the proper proportions ; and by | 


| arising from a too free use of either. 


. . | 

this due mixture we may avoid the Gieenses | 
| 

| 

Ve ought to take drink only when nature | 


The | 


be to take about double 


requires, and then in small quantities, 


general rule msy 


the quantity of liquids to the dry food; how- 
ever this will not apply in all cases, the sea- 
son, weather, cold, heat, nature of the food, 
an] more or less exercise, require more or 
less drink at one time than at another. The 
stomach ought never to be distended with 


liquids, as 1s often the case, occassioning a | 


sense of weight, fluctuation, &c. 

Thus by inuring ourselves to the unavoid- 
ble difficulties of life; moderate exercise, 
both of body and mind; observing a steady 
and equal progress, especially as it respects 
the mind, together with a strict adherence 


to temperance, we may support the powers 





Bot he, who 


is like the troubled ecean, regarding neither 


of life until an advanced age, 
areguiar mode of life, nor the rules of tem- 


ings, be tormented by paintfnl disease, and 
perhaps his lamp wiil be }lown out at noon. 
CBransinn 


Charlatanical Imposture. 

That “the practice of physic has been 
taken up by the lazy and ignorant,” and that 
*chatlatanical impestare has kept pace with 
the credulity” of the age, needs no proof. 
* A reformation of the abuses in the practice 
of physic” is very desirable, and “ ought to 
be attempted and prosecuted with zeal,” 
The practice of physic requires a strong 
mind, seund judgment, and natural acute- 


in little danger of overloading his stomach. | ness. A judicious physician considers him- 


* 


| cay of the teeth 


self merely an assistant to nature; when 
her force is sufficient, he leaves her to per- 
form the cure. But some never leave kind 
nature to herself, but fall to work with the 
lancet and emetics, cathartics and blisters, 
tonics and sedatives, pills and powders, and 
hence never know the utility of any thing. 
They seem to forget, that the great art of 
administering medic:nes, is in well timing 
them, and regulating the dose or quantity, so 


as to have the desired effect. Danger is to 


| be apprehended from the unprinet who 
are superticial in knowledge and ju ent, 


and have impudence enough to place them- 
selves above embarrassment. 
(;— 
ea 


FROM THE MEBICAL REFORMER. 


The candid confession of Dr. Richard Reece, 
of London, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, author of the * Dictionary of 
Popular Medicine,” “ Medical Guide,” 
** Chemical Guide,”’ 
ber of the Society of Practical Medicine, 
of Paris, §c. &c. &c. 


Corresponding Mem- 


“ The charter of the ‘ Royal College of 
Physicians’ ts found to coniam a singular li- 
cence, which is, permission to any one and 
every one to practice the healing art by the 
use of herbs only. Now we really do con- 
sider this a3 ample permission as any man 
would require, for poor must be the resourc- 
es of that physician’s mind, and very nar- 
row his knowledge of medical botany, who 
could not trom the vegitable kingdom alone 
cure most of the diseases of the human 
frame: even the speciiic of mercury, if we 


} . . 
| were driven to the necessity ofa substitute, 
i might probably be rivalled in some of these 


: * ‘ . Desi msotnature. We k ‘ 4 : 
perance, will reap the fruit of bis own do- | productions ofnatore. We know not wheth 


er we have most reason to hail the discove- 
ry of mercury as a blessing, or regard it as 


| a curse, since the diseases it entails are as 
|numerous as those 
| best informed dentists deciare that they can 


| 


which it cures. Our 
clearly witness the progress of the use of 
mercury, in the increasing diseases and de- 
‘here are serious objec- 
tions also toother articles of the metallic 
world: antimeny, iron, arsenic, are dan- 
gerous remedies in the hands of the igno- 
/ rant, and mankind, perhaps, in the aggre- 
| gate, wonld be benefitted hy their expulsion 
from medical practice.” 

We heartily rejoice that physicians in 
England begin to open their eyes to the er- 
| rors and dangers of their profession. ‘They 
‘see men as trees, walking.” Some of them 
at least, have discovered by woful experi- 
ence that the present system of practice is 


| 
| 
\ 
} 
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daily sweeping thousands from the earth. 
The pillars of the faculty begin to tremble, 
andere long the building will fall to the 
ground. ‘This confession of Nr. Reese, the 
great advocate for regular practice, is like 
‘apples of gold in pictures of silver” We 
hope our readers will pay the greatest at- 
tention to his remarks. How shocking to 
common sense, ‘that after all the boasted dis- 
coveries of four thousand years, this noted 
physician should declare that * we know not 
whether we have most reason to hail the 
discovery of mercury asa blessing, or re- 
gard it ag@ curse. since the diseases it en- 
tails are aS MomMerons as those which it cures. 


Why then we would ask this learned physi- | 


cian, is it not abandoned? Would to heav- 
en that the less of the teeth were the only 
objection to its use! This is one of the 
smallest evils it produces; it induces a vari- 
ety of the most serions diseases, and very 
commonly death itself. Again, this candid 
practitioner judiciously remarks. * there are 
serious objections also to other articles of 
the metallic world : antimony, iron, and ar 
senic, are dangerous remedies in the hands 
ofthe ignorant; and mankind, perhaps, ip 
the aggregute, would be benefitted hy their 
expulsion from medical practice.’ Is not 
this paradoxical, that physicians persist in 
giving medicine that they themselves ac- 
knowledge to be pernicions ? How inconsis- 
tent! Flow unaphilosophical! This is al 
tovether mexpticahble Who dare trust 
their lives in the hands of these 
that they give ‘dangerous remedies ;’ espe- 


who assert: 
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erals are valuable. 
for stoves and plough-shares. 
is admirably calculated for coating looking- 
glasses, &c. Gc. Antimony, oil of vitrol, 
and arsenic, are articles of the utmost im- 
portarce and utility to the manufacturer, 


but were never designed to be givea for | 


medicine. 
—<_—— 
From tHe Mepicat Reronver. 


BLEEDING, 
Dr. Retp, in the Medical 
Physical Journal, reports as 


and 
fol- 
lows :— 


The reporter of Finsbury Dispensary has, 
this last month, been impressed more decp- 


Iron is well calculated | 
Quicksilver | fatal in consequence of bleeding. 


ily than ever, with the fatal folly of bleed- | 
jing. A person, who,at a very advanced 
| period of life, was sinking under the com- 


; one year. 


cially when it is stated by the same writer. | 
that poor must he the resources of that phv- | 


sician’s mind, and very narrow his know! 

edge of medical botany, who could not, from 
the vegetable kingdom alone cure most of 
the diseases of the human frame. 
will mankind begin to examine into th< 
present mode of treating the ‘sick’? Som: 
of the most respectable merchants in Boston. 
are so disgusted with the mischief and ¢ 

plorable consequences resulting from th 

practice of medicine, that they bave formed 
themselves into an association, and agree! 
to disgountenance minerals of all deserip- 
tionsy and (o use only the productions of cur 
own country. 
observed that he was confident that from the 
number of deaths he had known occasioned 
by surgical operations, & the administration 
of deleterious medicine, more persons had 


When | 


ison te entertain this opin: 


been killed by physicians and surgeons, than | 


now lived upon the habitable globe. 
sincerely hoped, that the Lord, in mercy to 
mankind,will hastea the time when the pres- 
ent practice of physic and surgery will be 
overthrown, and another raised upon the 
ruins thereof. Indeed a radical reforma- 
tion is desirable, ifno other benefit should 
accrue from it than to prevent the destruc- 
tion, misery, and deaths it occasions. Min- 


It is | 





hined operation of age and  infemper- 
ance was advised, on account ofa difficulty 
of breathing, arising from general debility 
and a mutilation of the pulmonary organs, 
to experience frequent and extravagant evy- 
acuations from the arm; which of course, 
in avery short time, put a period to his ter- 
restrial existence. 
li the employment of the lancet weve a- 
bolished altogether, it would, perhaps save, 
nnually a greater number of lives than, in 
the sword has ever destroyed. 


| inducing debility, was abandoned. 


| Was 


Dr. Whyth relates a case which proved 
A deli- 
cate or nervous girl, having chilled herself 
at the return of a critical period, was next 
morning at four o’clock, seized with stupor, 
and difficalty of speaking and moving, She 
was soon after bled and blistered. At eight 
o’clock she could neither speak nor swallow, 
had a hiccough, and was pale and cold, 
though her pulse and breathing were nat- 
ural. Besides taking medicines, she ‘was 
now bled again, anda third time in the af 
ternoon, anddied at ten o'clock; eighteen 
hours after her seizure, No one can doubt 
fora moment but that this lady was killed 
hy her physician. 

The reporter was called up last evening 
suddenly, to a patient labouring under infla- 
mation of the stomach. An evacuation of 
blood, which exaggerates that complaint b) 
I admin 
istered a purgative, in the form of an ene- 
ma, which afforded relief not long after it 
given. ‘Two persons were this day 


' slain in thts neighborhood by the lancet, and 


Medical men are sometimes apt to conu-ider | 


themselves, and are generally regarded hy 
others, as Insignificant and ineficicnt 
they are dome something ; 


nnless 
and that is, el- 
ther performing some painful operation, or 
ciministering some remedy. 
Whereas the fact is, that in no inconsidera- 


ble proportion of cases the best thing that 
the patient alone. 


powe riul 


can be done ts to let 


An inflaumatory fever, or + habit tmdicat 
ing excess of ceneral excitement, in this en- 
ervated awe very rarely occurs: and fecal 

| anf y ‘; ' +} meacnia rls ‘ 
ntamMaion, SUCD as acule Tucitonaitiete, 
. 2¢ oat? 7 7 P t 
or GUNS V9 wed Seldom. vilh oon HWUnITV, (j- 


init the opening of a vein. = In 
ease, the writes has had more es; 


| confirmed by the authority of aman, cele- 
A gentleman, not long since. | 


brated as a philosopher although not a 
member of the medical profession. “Ah, 
these accursed physicians ! 
tainly kill her with their 
have been myself extire mely suljeect to the 
quinsy, and have invariably found 
bleeding increased its violence; when, on 
the other hand, | contented myself with us- 


ney wii ccr- 


ing a gargle, and putting my feet in warm | 
) | clan was immediately sent for, who adminis- 
How absurd, to take away any part of | 


water, generally found myself well the fol 
lowing day.”’ 


that fluid which conduces most essentially 
and immediately to the vigour and support 
of the constitution. 


blood-lettings. 14 


that | 


| soon followed. 
| man, the tartaremetic, or the white yit- 


it was expected that another would share 
the same fate. Well, indeed, might this 
philosopher exclaim, Ah, these accursed 
physicians ! 
if one single mancando so much mis- 
chief with this instrument, the lancet, what 
mischiefis done throughout the world by 
thousands of others ! ; 
HEROCLIDES. 
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Dr. Rusa had attended a gentleman fo: 
some time, when the patient finding himself 
under the intallitle remedies, 
proposed the calling in of another physician. 
“with all my heart, my dear friend,” said 
Rosh; upon which the gentleman named 
Dr Khun. * No,” rey 

f urv, “1 will never 
If you will not attend with Dy 
> ven leman, i he must att nd 
v2 A lew days aller 
ward. Rush, see ing Khon gomg to his old 
patient, called out to him: ‘* He is out of 


I defy vou to «ill bim ??o— 


crow worse 


replied the modest son 


f Mere consult with 
Shun !?--* 


> said th 


mus that is all. 


mliiilie 


' ; 
wer aireudy 5; 


*Whs,? replied Kiun, after his passing 


} 


th ull rh your hance $. he may, indeed galely 


ath at defiance. ’ 


ae 
Mr. Panny, a respecta! e citizen, some- 
time in the course of the last summer, ap- 
plied to an apothecary for adose of cream 
of tartar, in place of which he received tar- 
tar emetic. He had no sooner taken a small 
portion of it, than he was thrown inte the 


most violent puking and spasms. A physi- 


} 
i 
! 
i 


tered filteen grains of white vitrol. Death 
Query—which killed the 


| 


; 


riol? 
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FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


The following lines were handed to us by 


Daniel Tourtellot, Esq of Glocester, as the | 


composition of his daughter, a girl of ten 
years only, with a request that we would 
publish them. ‘They are certainly a credit- 
able production, and an evidence of preco- 
cious genius. 


father to the sublimated medicament which 
is * the burden of the song.” 


CALOMEL. 


Physicians of the highest rank, 

(To pay their fees we need @ bank, ) 
Combine all wisdom, art and skill, 
Science and sense, in Calomel. 
Howe’er their patients may complain, 
Of head, or heart, or nerve, or vein, 
O1 fever high, or parch, or swell, 


The remedy is Calomel. 


When Mr. A.or B. is sick— 
** Go fetch thé doctor, and be quick” — 
The doctor comes, with much good will, 
But ne’er forgets his Calomel. 


He takes his patient by the hand, 
And compliments him as a friend ; 
He sits awhile his pulse to feel, 
And then takes out his Calomel. 


He then turns to the patient’s wife, 

‘* Have you clean paper, spoon, and knife? 
‘* 1 think your husband might do well 

** To take a dose of Calomel.” 


He then deals out the precious grains— 

** This, Ma’am, I’m sure will ease his pains ; 
** Once in three hours, at sound of bell, 

** Give him a dose of Calomel.” 

He leaves his patient in her care, 

And bids good-bye with graceful air ;— 

In hopes bad humors to expel, 

She freely gives the Calomel. 

The man grows worse, quite fast indeed— 
** Go cal! for counse]—ride with speed?— 
The counsel comes, like post with mail, 
Doubling the dose of Calomel. 

Phe man in death begins to groan— 

Che fatal job for him is done ; 

His soul is wing’d for heaven or hell— 


A sacrifice to Calomel. 


Physicians of my former choice, 
Receive my counsel and advice ; 
Be not offended though I tell 

The dire effects of Calomel. 

And when I must resign my breath, 
Pray let me die a natural death, 
And bid you all a long farewell, 
Without one dose of Calomel. 


The subject is a novel one | 
fora youthful muse ; but the choice of it is | 
accounted for by the strong antipathy of the | 


| 
| ed his whole arm, and entirely deprived 


| open, and then bid defiance to the physi- 
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‘‘Dr. Russ, in that emphatic style which} 

is peculiar to himself, calls mercury the | 
| Sampson of medicine. In his hands, and in 
those of his partisans, it may indeed be com- 
pared to Sampson ; for I verily believe, 
they have slain more Americans with it, 
than ever Sampson slew of the Philistines. 
Vhe Israelite slew his thousands, but the 
Rushites have slain their teus of thousands.” 

antiione 

A Warning to Phlebotomists, 

A person, somewhat indisposed, applied 
to Dr. Beach, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
for relief. he doctor immediately advised 
| him to be bled. He accordingly, submitted 

(o the operation, which was attended with 
the most serious consequences. It paraliz- 











him of the use of it. 


It was defended by 


| 
the patient against the physician, which | 
excited much interest. | 


‘the most eminent counseljivrs in the state. 
| among whom was M. Sherman, Esq. for the 


plaintuff. After three days trial, the jury | 
returned a verdict, by which 500 dollars | 
was awarded to the unfortunate sufferer. 
— 

Roerhaave, | 

This celebrated physician and scholar or- | 
dered in his will that all his books and man- | 
uscripts shoul! be barnt, one large volume 
with silver clasps excepted. ‘The physical 
;eople flocked to Leyden, entreating his 
executors to destroy his will, The effects 
were sold. A German coun!, convinced 
that the great gilt book contamed the whole 
arcanum of physic, bought it for ten thons- 
and guilders. It was all blank but the first 
page, on which was written, * Keep the 
unap cool, the Freer warm, and the popy 


! 9 
clan. ° 
——- 


Dr. Vaughan’s case of death occa- 


sioned by Bleeding. 

Mr. Charles Green, saddler, in North 
Fleet-street, a man about thirty-five years 
old, athletic and convivial, was bled on >un- 
day in the arm. ‘The wound in the vein 
was very large, and the discharge of blood 
from it was profuse, q@fick, and difficult to 
be stopped. When stopped, however, the 
arm was kept quiet, and no pain was felt 
in it all the next day, nor indeed till Tues- 
day evening Atthis time a pain was felt 
at the wound, particularly below, extend- 
ing from it as high @s the middle of the arm. 
The pain increasing, Mr Green soon began 
to experience some pain in the head, and 
some confusion of thought, which, together 
with extreme anxiety, restlessness, short- 
ness of breath, and frequent rigours, made 
him declare to his wife his apprehension 
that his haying been bled would presently 








cost him his life. A surgeon was sent for 
on Wednesday. On Friday, by 12 o’clock. 
when I saw Mr. Green again, the tumor ot 
his arm had totally subsided, and there 
were evident marks of infiamation from the 


bend of the arm to the axilla. But aias! 
though Mr. Jones had, in my absence, ap- 
plied sinapisms to the feet with a view to 
relieve the head, yet the disease which had 
aregular time of appearing and ending, 
went on with such celerity and increase, 
that Mr. Green died this very day (lriday) 
in less than three hours after | lett him. 
London Med. and Physical Journal. 
When I have an injury done me, I never 
set the beacon on fire, nor aia I troubled. | 
consider who did it; if my kinsman, he did 


| itignorantly ; if my friend, he did it agains! 
| An action of damage was instituted by | 
| 
{ 


his will ; ifmy enemy, it is no more than | 
expected. Lever put a fair construction 
upon any thing that happens to me. 


Archelaus, when one sprinkled water up- 


(on him, and his friends aggravated the 


crime ; You are mistaken, saia he, he did not 
sprinkle u upon me, but some other person he 
took me to be. 


I have often found by experience, that I 
have fallen into no great inconveniences 
when | have taken wrongs patiently. 

And we show ourselves greater than our 
adversaries, when we let the world see 
that they cannot trouble us) When chil- 
dren and foois do the same things that we 
fret atin others of more advanced years, 
we pass them without a frown, which shews 
that it is not the acts done us by our ene- 
nies, but our own resentment that injures 
us. 

[bear the injuries of others with the 
same patience that a physician does those 
of a purentic patient. | can patiently sustain 
ali outrageous insults against me. My de- 
sire is toarrive at heaven, and | ever biess 
the hand which shortens my joutney. 

If an injury be done me, and if I do my 
pari, there is no hurt done. It is the na- 
ture of an enemy to do mischief; and it is 
my duty to requite evil with good: fake 
use of it for the exercise and trial my 
virtue. 1 confront it with the innocency of 
my life, and the security of my good con- 
science; lam not much moved but keep 
myself still, cheeriul, and tixed in my sta- 
tion. 
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